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injuries, the results of cerebro-spinal meningitis, and disease of the laby¬ 
rinth in consequence of syphilis and typhoid fever; considerable space is 
also accorded to aural vertigo from chronic catarrh of the middle ear, and 
from secondary inflammation of the labyrinth. 

The subjects of deaf-mutism, and of the relief and education of partially 
deaf children, form the seventh and last section of a work which is a valua¬ 
ble contribution to the otological library, because it presents in a readily 
available form the information which is the basis of the first study of the 
subject of which it treats, and also the most recent observations in anato¬ 
my, physiology, and therapeutics. The author’s comprehensive knowl¬ 
edge of the literature of his special subject has enabled him to glean from 
a large mass of available material, at the same time enriching the work 
with his own original observations. C. J. B. 


Art. XXII— Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. By AY. Bathurst 
AYoodman, M.D., F.ll.C.P., Assistant-Physician to the London Hos¬ 
pital, etc. etc., and Ciiari.es Meymott Tidy, M.B., F.C.S., Professor 
of Chemistry and of Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health at the 
London Hospital, etc. etc. 8vo. pp. 1083. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston, 1877. 

The appearance of another large work from the press, with the above 
title, so soon after the recent publication of the new' and enlarged editions 
of Dr. Taylor’s Principles and Practice, and his Manual of Medical 
Jurisprudence, Prof. Guy’s Forensic Medicine, and AVharton and Stille’s 
Medical Jurisprudence, certainly argues favourably for an increasing in¬ 
terest in, and au extended cultivation of this highly important branch of 
science—important alike to medicine and law'. Hitherto, neither of these 
professions, at least in this country, seem to have fully realized the proper 
status which this subject should occupy in their respective departments. 
AYe need hardly remind the reader of the well-know'n fact, that in very 
few of our medical colleges does medical jurisprudence receive even a pass¬ 
ing complimentary notice in the curriculum of study; and what is, per¬ 
haps, even more remarkable, in many of our law schools, it is either en¬ 
tirely ignored, or, as in the case of the Law Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, while the title of this professorship appears among the 
others on the programme, the student is informed that attendance on the 
lectures of that branch is entirely optional, and that it is not required for 
his law degree! Of course, this affords but a very questionable encourage¬ 
ment to the student of law to interest himself in a branch of science, which 
is necessarily so interwoven with criminal la>v; and the consequence has 
been that our young lawyers, as a rule, avoid this department of their pro¬ 
fession altogether, as a subject distasteful to them, from their ignorance both 
of its principles and practice. AYe may hope, how'ever, that this preju¬ 
dice on the part both of college authorities and students will soon be dis¬ 
pelled, and that they will be aroused to a proper appreciation of the true 
merits of the subject. 

The work before us is the joint production of tw r o gentlemen, who, from 
their hospital and professional connections in London, and from having 
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been pupils of the late Dr. Letheby, have enjoyed excellent opportunities 
for qualifying themselves for the task that they have undertaken; and 
from a somewhat careful perusal of its pages, we take pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the general fidelity with which this has been accomplished. 

The introductory chapter contains a summary of hints to medical experts 
on the importance of a due acquaintance with the facts of the ease in which 
they are to testify, the proper mode of giving their testimony, and the fees 
to which they are entitled. The authors say that a professional witness 
‘‘is not bound in a civil trial, nor always in a police court, to give evidence 
unless paid his necessary expenses.” We are glad to be told authorita¬ 
tively that such is the rule in Great Britain. In our own country, as the 
expert unhappily knows, this is not the case, except he is called outside of 
his own State, when lie may make Ids own terms. But within the borders 
of his State (at least such is the law of Pennsylvania), the expert is com¬ 
pelled, in a criminal trial , to obey the mandate of a subpoena from either 
the prosecution or the defence, no matter if it takes him hundreds of miles 
from home, and detains him from his lawful business for days; and this for 
a paltry compensation, less than that of a common day labourer! This we 
deem to be a grievous wrong, and one which confessedly requires redress. 

The rules laid down in another chapter for the examination of bodies 
found dead are judicious, and, in the main, sufficiently explicit. The 
directions given for removing the stomach and preserving it are not quite 
as precise as, w'e think, the importance of the subject demands. We refer 
particularly, in a case of suspected poisoning, to the necessity of keeping 
this organ and its contents in a separate vessel, apart from other organs, 
for the reason that the poisonous solution would readily escape, by imbibi¬ 
tion, through the walls of the stomach, and contaminate any other organ 
in contact with it, as, for instance, the liver, kidney, or spleen, and thus 
give rise to a false inference on the part of the analyst in relation to the 
absorption of the poisons into the organ during life. 

Nothing is said upon the subject of determining the time of death from 
the aspect of the body —a very important medico-legal question, and one 
which at times occasions no little difficulty in a trial for alleged homicide. 
This question, of course, turns chiefly upon the changes produced by putre¬ 
faction; and this latter again is dependent upon a variety of contingencies. 
This point constituted an important item in a recent trial for murder at 
Norristown, Pa. (Com. v. Wahlen, Sept. 1877), where the question was 
as to the identification of a body, which had been partially exposed for 
upwards of four months. 

Chapter IV. commences the important subject of Poisons. In it, a clear, 
general resume is given of their modus operandi , and the causes modifying 
their action. Under the latter head, too slight a notice is, we think, be¬ 
stowed upon the effect of the combination of poisons, or the antagonism 
of poisons, although, in a subsequent chapter, the authors make a passing 
allusion to it. This is a subject which has, of late, attracted considerable 
attention, from the experiments of Fraser, Bennett, Brunton, and others. 

An omission under this head, on the part of the authors, should not, we 
think, be passed by unnoticed; we allude to the Post-mortem Imbibition of 
Poisons; or the fact that the introduction of a poisonous solution into a dead 
body, either by the stomach or rectum, or hypodermically, will cause an 
osmosis of the poison into the adjacent organs and viscera, e.g., the liver, 
spleen, kidneys, heart, and lungs; and by contamination, these organs 
might readily give rise to the suspicion on the part of the toxicologist. 
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wlio subsequently discovered the poison in them, that death had been actu¬ 
ally caused by poison; whereas this had been introduced after death, and 
for the sinister purpose of fastening suspicion on an innocent person. On 
page G8, a very brief reference is made to this subject, and Orfila’s expe¬ 
riments are alluded to; but the quotation made does not properly apply 
to the point in question, but has reference simply to the extension of in¬ 
flammation to contiguous organs. Its important medico-legal bearing will 
be apparent on a moment’s consideration. 

The timely advice is given in all cases of suspected poisoning, and espe¬ 
cially when the patient survives, never to omit the chemical examination 
of the urine. Without such examination, we think that the charge of 
poisoning cannot be sustained, unless there should be some other positive 
evidence of its administration. 

The appearances after death by poison are stated with sufficient accuracy 
and detail, and need no special notice here; as also the diseases that simu¬ 
late poisons. 

The chapter on Systematic Chemical Analysis contains many excellent 
hints for the toxicologist. We notice, however, one or two inadvertences. 
Thus, in describing the distillation of the suspected liquid, it is stated very 
properly that “ if free hydrocyanic acid be present, it will be found in the 
distillate” without the previous addition of an acid to the contents of the 
retort, “but, if the contents were alkaline before distillation, it (the hydro¬ 
cyanic. acid) must have been present in the original liquid as a cyanide.” 
This seems to imply that the hydrocyanic acid would be found in the dis¬ 
tillate under the latter condition also, which is not the fact, since the addi¬ 
tion of an acid would be first necessary in order to decompose the cyanide. 
Again (p. 81) there is some looseness in the description of the method of 
separating the alkaloids, as regards the proper solvents to be employed— 
ether being recommended for the trial testing, and subsequently chloroform 
for their more complete extraction. Here it seems to have escaped the 
authors’ notice, that morphia is scarcely at all soluble in chloroform, while 
it is very soluble in ether. 

The remarks upon the importance of obtaining by our tests—especially 
in a capital case—more than “questionable or doubtful reactions,” are 
much to the point, and deserve the careful attention of the toxicologist; 
as do also the conclusions about obtaining “microscopic sublimates, which 
wc admit arc as exquisitely beautiful, as they are, in our opinion, totally 

unfitted for practical investigations.These arc all very well as 

confirmatory tests, but nothing more. To build evidence entirely upon 
them in a criminal case is dangerous in the extreme” (p. 84). 

We should have liked to see a timely caution thrown out to the toxicologist 
in relation to his attaching too much importance to the mere colour of his 
precipitates as proof of poison. The books abound in illustrations of this 
fallacy. Another point which is not brought out with the clearness which, 
in our opinion, it deserves, is the absolute necessity (in cases of metallic 
poisoning) of extracting the metal as the only proper, unanswerable proof 
of the alleged crime. This last point is, we believe, now insisted on by 
all modern authorities. 

The description of the individual poisons is clear and concise, yet, at 
the same time, embracing all that is essential to the subject; and, what 
adds not a little to its value, there is appended to each section a list of 
cases, comprising the dose, symptoms, and post-mortem appearances, to¬ 
gether with the authority for each case. Under the head of Arsenic, we 
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think an unnecessary caution is given—“in exhumation cases, to examine 
some of the soil of the cemetery, which may contain arsenic from its geo¬ 
logical constitution” (p. loo). We had supposed that the idea of cemetery 
arsenic, which was so prevalent in Orfila’s day, had become obsolete, and 
had ceased to be entertained by modern authorities; since it is now well 
known that arsenic never exists in the soil of cemeteries in a soluble state, 
and, therefore, the fear of the contamination of a corpse by that means is 
altogether groundless. 

In the chemical examination of the tissues for arsenic, no mention is 
made of the interesting fact first noticed by M. Scolosuboff, of Moscow, 1 that 
in dogs (and presumably in man) poisoned by this substance, the brain 
and spinal marrow are found, after death, to contain a much greater amount 
of the poison than even the liver. This is a highly suggestive observation, 
and it deserves to be remembered by the toxicologist in his post-mortem 
search for arsenic, and, indeed, for other metallic poisons. 

In the chapter on Strychnia, the authors, when enumerating the differ¬ 
ent antidotes recommended for this poison, omit all notice of bromide of 
potassium, an article that has been found to be very efficacious in many 
instances. Neither is any allusion made to atropia, which, according to 
Mr. S. Buckley, 2 exerts a true antagonizing power over strychnia, and 
which proved an efficacious antidote in a case related by himself. 

Under the heading of Hydrocyanic Acid, the authors very properly 
caution against the addition of an acid to the organic liquid before distil¬ 
ling it, since otherwise (unless it were distinctly alkaline) “it might be 
urged that the prussic acid obtained in the distillate was the result of the 
decomposition of sulphocyanide of potassium, which is a normal constituent 
of saliva” (p. 412). In the celebrated trial of Dr. Schoeppe, at Carlisle, 
Pa., in 1872, it was strongly and successfully urged by the defence that 
the trace of hydrocyanic acid alleged to have been found in the stomach 
of the deceased, might very properly be ascribed to this very circumstance, 
inasmuch as the analyst had before distilling added sulphuric acid to the 
suspected substance, which, it was claimed, had contained prussic acid in 
the free state. This important toxicological fact has since been distinctly 
recognized in the last editions of Taylor, and of Wharton and Stille. 

The chapter on the Examination of Hairs and Stains contains some 
excellent remarks on the method of identifying hairs of different origin, 
and various kinds of fibres, such as linen, cotton, silk, and woollen, when 
these are found adhering to a weapon smeared with blood, in a case of sus¬ 
pected murder. Here, of course, the aid of the microscope must be in¬ 
voked, and often with the happiest results. A number of very good 
enlarged wood-cuts serve to illustrate this subject the better. 

We next have described the modes of examining Seminal and Blood¬ 
stains. In regard to the former, while the assertion is undoubtedly correct, 
that we should “under no circumstances admit a stain to be seminal, unless 
you discover complete spermatozoa,” we must, on the other hand, not for¬ 
get the fact so distinctly pointed out by Prof. Casper, and confirmed by 
others, that spermatozoa do not at all times appear even in healthy semen. 
Hence, while the presence of the zoosperms is positive proof of the presence 
of semen, their absence is not necessarily evidence of the contrary; although 
in a medico-legal case, it would be unsafe to urge this last argument. 

Blood stains are treated of with sufficient accuracy and detail, especially 


1 Archives de Physiologie, No. 5, Aotit et Septembre, 1875. 

2 Edin. Med. Journ., Sept. 1873. 
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in relation to their spectroscopic examination. This method of investiga¬ 
tion has, within the last few years, attracted considerable attention on 
account of its extreme delicacy and alleged accuracy under proper restric¬ 
tions. We regard it as of great value as a corroborative test; but we think 
it should never he relied on exclusively as evidence, especially in a capi¬ 
tal case. It is especially valuable in detecting old blood-stains. Thus, 
we are told that “Mr. Sorby has been able to identify blood by the spectro¬ 
scope after forty-four years; and Dr. Letheby and one of the authors after 
thirty years.” The chemical examination of blood-stains is described very 
concisely,-—the guaiacum process of Dr. Day apparently not ranking so 
high in the estimation of the authors as the spectroscopic. It is, however, 
one which has received the unqualified sanction of Dr. Taylor and others, 
as being specially adapted to the detection of old stains. Our own expe¬ 
rience fully indorses its value in medico-legal investigations. 

In relation to the microscope , as applied to identify blood-corpuscles and 
blood-crystals, the authors’ description is clear and satisfactory; and as to 
the possibility of thus distinguishing between human and other blood, a 
passing notice is given of the important discovery, by our townsman, Dr. 
J. G. -Richardson, of the means of identifying human blood-corpuscles by 
the use of high powers of the microscope. But, we think, that scarcely 
sufficient emphasis is here given to this valuable medico-legal fact. 

Chapter XX. discourses, at considerable length, on the subject of Life 
Insurance in its different medico-legal bearings; and incidentally to this, 
various other topics are treated of, such as dentition, variations in the 
pulse, effects of factory labour, result of vaccination, etc., together with 
modes of death. 

Personal Identity of the Living and the Dead next claims our attention—a 
subject of much interest, and often of great practical importance, as evidenced 
by the late famous Tichborne ease. The points specially referred to in the 
identification of the skeleton are age, sex, and height. The usual tables of 
measurements are given, as those of Sieveking, Sue, Orfila, Humphry, 
Guy, and Taylor. And here the caution may not he superfluous, not to 
give too positive an opinion as to identity merely from an inspection of the 
bones, unless there exists some marked peculiarity, either congenital or 
acquired. As to the identification by the skull alone, we think that this 
is possible only in exceptional cases, as, for instance, from the state of the 
teeth and jaw, or from some particular mark or scar. Neither do we be¬ 
lieve that, as a general rule, the cranium alone will enable us to distinguish 
the particular race of the individual; for, although there are very marked 
differences between the typical skull, for instance, of a Caucasian and a 
negro, such as we find them depicted in the books, yet numerous instances 
occur where the lines of demarcation are so finely drawn, and are so gradu¬ 
ally shaded off, that it would be hazardous to venture too positive an 
opinion in an important case. 

The questions relating to Impotence and Sterility , wdiich form part of the 
subject of Chapter XXII., occasionally assume considerable importance in 
courts of law, as in applications for divorce based upon these grounds; and 
the aid of the physician is required to decide them. They are discussed in 
the w'ork before us w T ith sufficient precision, and we notice nothing requir¬ 
ing particular comment. 

In alluding to the Signs of Pregnancy (Chap. XXIII.), the proper dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the uncertain and the certain signs. Among 
the former are classed morning sickness, cessation of the catamenia, quick- 
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ening, mammary changes, enlargement, of the abdomen, and kiestine in the 
urine. Among the latter ballotement, changes in the os and cervix uteri, 
and, above all, the sounds of the foetal heart, distinctly heard. The latter, 
as we all know, is really the only positive, unequivocal sign. No allusion 
is made (and probably it was scarcely needed) to the difficulty of diagnos¬ 
ing between pregnancy—especially in the earlier stages—occurring in those, 
fortunately rare, instances of complete retroversion of the uterus, and a 
uterine tumour with the same complication. From experience, we know 
this to be not always an easy matter. 

As regards the evidence afforded by tbe corpus luteum of a previous 
pregnancy, or of an abortion, the authors adopt the sound and conservative 
opinion ; not committing themselves as to its being a positive sign; but, at 
the same time, they state very distinctly the differences between the corpus 
luteum of pregnancy and that of menstruation. 

The very interesting question of Protracted Gestation in its relation to 
legitimacy receives a candid examination ; the result of which, as derived 
from numerous observations of undoubted authority, and drawn also from 
the argument from analogy of the lower animals, is that occasionally in the 
human female the period of gestation may be protracted to forty-one, forty- 
two, and forty-three weeks or even beyond this limit from the period of 
impregnation. This accords with the decisions of the courts both in 
Europe and the United States. The French law, by the Code Napoleon, 
allows 300 days; and the Prussian law 302 days. The English law fixes 
no period. In the United States several decisions have been given ; by one 
of which paternity was allowed in a case where the period of gestation must 
have extended to 313 days (Com. v. Hoover). This case was argued 
before the late Judge Ellis Lewis, who charged the jury in favour of the 
prosecution (vide Am. Journ. Med. Sci., October, 1846 ; with a note from 
Prof. Atlee, in which he mentions two cases within his own practice 
where the period of gestation was about a year). The laws of Pennsyl¬ 
vania allow the extreme limit of twelve months for the legitimacy of a 
child.' This is undoubtedly stretching the mantle of charity to its utmost 
capacity; and we would venture the remark that in all such exceptional 
cases it behooves the female to exhibit the most unexceptional proofs of a 
previous virtuous character. In the celebrated Gardner Peerage Case 
the illegitimacy of the child, born 312 days after the husband’s departure, 
was affirmed by the House of Lords, not, however, so much on the ground 
of the protracted gestation, but rather because of the known adultery of 
the wife. 

There is nothing requiring special notice in the description of the Signs 
of Delivery. As is well known, many of these disappear very soon after 
the recovery of the female, so as to be scarcely, if at all recognizable except 
in a multiparous woman. This is notably the case in the changes under¬ 
gone by the uterus. If, however, death occurs very soon after delivery, 
the diagnosis becomes, of course, easy; the size and general aspect of the 
uterus, together with the corpus luteum, removing all doubt. In the mul¬ 
tiparous female the changes in the conformation and feel of the uterus con¬ 
tinue even for years after delivery, by means of which a diagnosis may 
often be made, especially when the question is between a multiparous and 
a nulliparous uterus. Dr. Tyler Smith mentions the case of a lady and 
her maid who w r ere burnt to death together in a hotel in London. Their 
bodies were so multilated as to render any recognition by external signs 


1 Wharton and Stille’s Med. Jurisp.; vol. ii. p. 52. 
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impossible ; but the lady had borne a numerous family, and the identity 
of her body was ascertained from the condition of the uterus. (Man. of 
Obstet., p. 38.) 

The succeeding chapter treats of Malpraxis; but it appears to us to be 
somewhat strangely out of place here, being wedged in between two other 
chapters which are devoted to obstetrical jurisprudence. We must never¬ 
theless make a few observations upon it in this position. As the authors 
remark, fractures and dislocations constitute by far the most frequent causes 
for actions for malpractice. Some timely cautions are added, to which it 
would be well for surgical practitioners especially to give heed. We find 
no allusion made to one particular cause of shortening of the leg, which, 
though comparatively rare, does nevertheless sometimes occur, namely, 
severe contusion of the liij), resulting in absorption of the neck of the femur, 
so as to shorten the limb very markedly, and that without any fracture or 
luxation. Of course, there need be no mistake in the diagnosis of such a 
case ; but the mere shortening of the limb, after recovery, might very natu¬ 
rally suggest a previous fracture ; and in our own experience it was, on one 
occasion, actually made the ground for a suit for malpractice, based upon an 
alleged error of diagnosis and treatment. The real state of the case was, 
however, satisfactorily established, and the charge, which was doubtless 
brought for extorting money, fell to the ground. 

Malpractice in obstetrical cases lias reference usually to rupture of the 
uterus, or of the perineum (resulting in recto-vaginal fistula), fatal hemor¬ 
rhage, and the communication of the poison of puerperal fever or syphilis 
by the accoucheur. We say nothing here of those cases, fatal or other¬ 
wise, connected with the performance of criminal abortion, which properly 
come under another head. AVe may dismiss the subject of medical mal¬ 
praxis with this single remark—and it covers the whole ground of the 
accusation—that the charge can never be sustained against the practitioner, 
provided lie can satisfactorily prove that he has bestowed upon the case 
the proper amount of skill and attention. In other words, ignorance and 
negligence form the only legitimate grounds for the charge. 

The next subject that claims our notice is Rape; and only one or two 
points will require attention. Among the signs of virginity, the authors 
regard an intact hymen as the most positive. This is undoubtedly correct. 
According to Devergie, a ruptured hymen may be considered as evidence of 
defloration in 999 cases out of 1000. This perhaps may be going a little too 
far, since cases have been reported where this membrane has been destroyed 
in early life by disease or accident. But the converse of the proposition 
certainly cannot be maintained, namely, that an unruptured hymen is 
always the sign of virginity ; since we know from the observations of 
Parent-Duchatelet, and others that the membrane has been found sound 
in prostitutes, and that even pregnancy has occurred in women with an 
unruptured hymen, so that the membrane had to be divided by the 
accoucheur before delivery could be accomplished. 

When speaking of rape upon young children, the authors are careful 
to draw attention to the frequency of infantile leueorrlioea among children 
of the lower classes, and living under bad hygienic influences. It is ex¬ 
tremely important not to mistake a case of this kind for one of alleged 
violation, as the muco-purulent discharge and the swelling of the parts 
might mislead an inexperienced examiner. It has not unfrequently hap¬ 
pened that a false accusation has been preferred against a perfectly inno¬ 
cent man, supported by the above-mentioned appearances, and prompted 
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by sinister motives, such as the extortion of money, or revenge. Casper 
mentions several cases of this character. 

In relation to the commission of rape upon a female while under the 
influence of anaesthetics, the very important question conies up whether a 
woman, anaesthetized by ether or chloroform, and probably under the 
influence of an erotic dream, might not really suppose that she had been 
violated by the practitioner, whom she had seen by her side only a few 
minutes before losing consciousness? And might she not, impelled by 
some motive known oidy to herself, actually bring a criminal charge against 
an innocent man, based upon such an hallucination? We deem this to be 
no mere fanciful idea. There is abundant testimony to show that females 
while under the influence of ether do sometimes experience amatory sen¬ 
sations ; and their own confessions fully justify the position here assumed. 
Some of our readers will doubtless recollect an important case of this kind 
which occurred in this city some twenty years ago, in which a criminal 
charge was preferred against a highly respectable dentist by a female 
patient, wdio had been put under the influence of ether. Upon the woman’s 
own evidence solely, and without any medical examination, the defendant 
was convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment. There v'ere circumstances 
connected with this case that certainly did not justify this conviction; and 
we hold it to be derogatory both to justice and medical science to presume 
to arrive at a conclusion, in a case of the above character, without a pre¬ 
vious careful medical examination. (For a critical analysis of this case 
see Wharton and StiUe’s Medical Jurisprudence, vol. ii. p. 201.) 

In Chapter XXVI. we have the important topics of Criminal Abortion 
and Infanticide presented to us. Under the former, the authors express 
their just indignation that “ in modern times our unjust laws and more 
unjust social customs, by making the woman hear almost all the burden 
of support and the whole of the shame of illegitimate children, have 
tended to make some medical men look on this crime rather as a charita¬ 
ble action, done to shield a suffering woman, than as it really is a foul 
and unnatural crime, not only against society, but against a helpless, inno¬ 
cent and defenceless life.” (p. GG3.) 

Did space permit, we might dwell at some length on the frightful and 
seemingly increasing prevalence of this crime in our own country, not 
only in cases of illegitimacy, but even among so-called reputable and 
fashionable married members of society, who do not hesitate to resort to 
the arts of the foeticide, instigated solely by the selfish desire to avoid the 
expense and inconvenience of an increase in their family! 

The usual array of drugs popularly employed for this vile purpose is 
mentioned, without, however, assigning any special pre-eminence to ergot. 
Our own opinion has always been that, if there is any article of the materia 
medica that can claim a specific power over the impregnated uterus, that 
substance is ergot. A proper caution is given to distinguish betw r een a 
mole, or hydatidiform degeneration of the chorion (which is always an 
evidence of pregnancy) and certain bodies which are occasionally expelled 
from the unimpregnated uterus, such as dysmenorrhoeal casts and clots. 
The description of the foetal heart and lungs is accurate, as is also that of 
the changes occurring in both of these orgaus after respiration has been 
established. 

In determining the proofs of Live Birth, it is important to remember that 
it is now r an accepted fact that breathing, and much less crying, is not 
necessary to establish this point, inasmuch as a child may be born, and live 
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for many hours without breathing, so far at least as any evidence of this 
process can be afforded by the lungs; but it may, however, exhibit other 
proofs of life, such as movements of its limbs and pulsation of its arteries. 
This subject of live-birth sometimes assumes a medico-legal interest, as, 
for example, for the purpose of establishing the tenancy by courtesy, where 
the estate of a deceased wife passes to the husband during his lifetime, 
provided there has been live issue. Here it becomes all-important to 
prove that the child had been born living, no matter how short was the 
duration of its life. To establish tenancy by courtesy, the Scotch law re¬ 
quires that the child shall have been heard to cry. This is not the case 
with the laws of England, or the United States. It should not be forgot¬ 
ten that when the law speaks of the child being “ born,” it means that it 
must be completely separated from the mother. Consequently, under the 
law, it would not, technically, he infanticide to destroy an infant that was 
even crying vigorously, provided it was not completely extruded from the 
mother, but only its feet were retained ! As the authors justly remark, this 
is a direct encouragement to child murder. 

In examining cases of suspected Infanticide we should not lose sight 
of the fact that many children are born dead, and that many others perish 
at or soon after birth from various causes quite independently of violence. 
This will, of course, suggest the necessity of making a careful post-mortem 
examination in every such case that may fall under our notice. 

We pass by the subjects of Paternity and Sitperfcetation as offering 
nothing specially worthy of notice here, and come to Chapter XXVII., 
which treats of Unsoundness of Mind. This chapter opens with a very 
just reflection on medical witnesses “ making so poor a figure in the witness 
box in cases of insanity.” Several reasons are assigned for this, among 
which is one which we quite agree with the authors in hoping may “ soon 
be a relic of the past,” namely, “a deficient preliminary education in many 
members of our profession.” 

We shall not attempt to give anything like a systematic analysis of this 
chapter, but will content ourselves with a brief notice of a few of the more 
prominent points of a medico-legal character. These may be included 
under the two general heads of (1) Civil llesponsibility, or the capacity 
for attending to one’s own affairs or business; and (2), Criminal llespon- 
sibility, or responsibility for the commission of crime. Under the former 
of these divisions is included the capacity to make a will, to contract a 
marriage, to convey property, or execute any other contract. Under the 
second, should be considered the plea of insanity, which of late years litis 
been so frequently urged as a bar to punishment in trials of the most flagi¬ 
tious criminals, that it should be admitted only with the most scrupulous 
caution by judges and juries. 

As regards the capacity for making a will, the law allows considerable 
latitude to the testator, so far as his mental condition is concerned. Even 
if he be a lunatic, provided he has “ lucid intervals,” he may, in one of 
those intervals, execute a lawful will. Cases have been decided in the 
courts which go to show that a state of mind for which a party might be 
placed under interdiction, or deprived of the management of his affairs, 
would not render him incompetent to make a will. The test of capacity 
here is, Does the person know the nature of the act which he is perform¬ 
ing, and is he fully aware of its consequences ? If the act then is rational, 
and in accordance with what might reasonably have been expected from 
him, it would certainly be allowed. Even the commission of suicide, 
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which is often hastily assumed to be the evidence of insanity, is not to be 
considered as proof of this state, although a testator had destroyed him¬ 
self a few days after he had executed a will and the will has been held to 
be valid. We should also be careful to draw the distinction between 
eccentricity and delusion in pronouncing upon the validity of a will. The 
will of an eccentric man, as has been rightly observed, is such as might 
always have been expected from him: it is perfectly consistent with his known 
character; but the will of one laboring under a delusion is different from 
that which he would have made in his natural condition of mind. Cer¬ 
tain it is that the courts have affirmed the validity of some very eccentric 
wills, as in the case of Morgan v. Boys (as quoted by Dr. Taylor), where 
the testator, after bequeathing the bulk of his property to his house-keeper, 
had directed that his executors “ should cause some parts of his bowels 
to be converted into fiddle-strings, that others should be sublimed into 
smelling-salts, and that the remainder of his body should be vitrified into 
lenses for optical purposes.” Here, certainly, was eccentricity enough ; 
but the testator exhibits his consistency of character, when he subse¬ 
quently adds in a letter: “ The world may think this is done in a spirit 
of singularity or whim, but I have a mortal aversion to funeral pomp, and 
I wish my body to be converted into purposes useful to mankind.” This 
will was pronounced valid, although the heirs-at-law endeavoured to set it 
aside. In concluding this subject, we would ask with all candor and 
humility, “ Who shall presume to define the precise limits of mental capacity, 
or who will venture to draw the line exactly which separates mere eccen¬ 
tricity from positive derangement ?” 

The different varieties of Insanity, together with its causes, are treated 
of in the usual manner, and at sufficient length; these require from us no 
special notice. Some very good Hints are given as to the proper method of 
examining suspected lunatics, and also as to the rules to be followed for 
detecting cases of feigned insanity. A number of cases taken from differ¬ 
ent authorities, and illustrating the various conditions described by the 
authors, are appended; and these are follow r ed by some general rules for 
detecting feigned bodily diseases. 

Under the head of Various hinds of Death from Apnasa (asphyxia), we 
find included drowning, hanging, strangulation, suffocation, and death 
from the inhalation of poisonous gases, and from anaesthetics. There are 
so many points of resemblance in these various modes of death that there 
would seem to be a propriety in thus grouping them together. We must 
not, however, forget that there are certain peculiarities pertaining to each, 
which deserve the consideration of the legal physician. In hanging it 
should not be forgotten that neither the presence of the cord about the 
neck, nor even the mark of the cord, is absolute proof that this was the 
actual cause of death ; since it has been shown that if a body be sus¬ 
pended soon after death, the mark of the cord will be visible. In ordinary 
eases of hanging, wdiether by suicide or judicially, contrary to the popular 
belief, the neck is seldom broken. To insure the fracture of the cervical 
vertebrae, or of the odontoid process, it is requisite that the knot should be 
placed under the chin, and that the fall of the body should be much greater 
than it ordinarily is, or that a violent rotatory motion should be given to 
it, as it is swung off the drop. Usually death by hanging is caused chiefly 
by asphyxia, but partly also by apoplexy. It is important also to remem¬ 
ber, as a medico-legal fact, that death by hanging may occur while the 
feet or knees are resting on the ground—a very slight degree of pressure 
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upon the windpipe soon producing unconsciousness in the victim, and ren¬ 
dering him perfectly helpless. Whilst death by hanging (except judicial) 
is usually presumptive of suicide, death by strangulation, which resembles 
the former in many respects, is nearly always to be ascribed to homicide. 

Chapter XXIX. treats of Death -produced by Lightning, Cold, Heat, 
Starvation, and Burns. There is nothing under these heads requiring any 
special notice on our part, the text being sufficiently full on all these dif¬ 
ferent subjects. Under the head of burns, an important medico-legal point 
to establish is, Are blisters, or vesications, on a dead body positive proof 
that death was caused by fire? As the result of numerous experiments, 
it has been determined that although vesications may be produced on a 
dead body by the application of heat, this can only be effected very soon 
after death, and chiefly in dropsical subjects; and, moreover, these post¬ 
mortem vesications differ from the others in containing either gits or air, 
or else it thin serum very poor in albumen. 

Under the same head the subject of the Spontaneous Combustion of 
Human Beings is briefly discussed. The many extraordinary accounts that 
have been given of this alleged phenomenon, partake so strongly ot the 
marvellous and romantic, and the alleged facts themselves are so entirely 
opposed to the known and established laws of science, that it is impossible 
to give our assent to them. An examination of all the recorded cases, 
moreover, will show there was in every instance a lighted candle, a pipe, 
or some other means by which the combustion may have been commenced. 

The last chapter of the book treats of Wounds and their sequences, in 
relation to legal medicine. Inasmuch as very many cases of violent death 
are the result of wounds, it is, of course, of the utmost importance that 
the forensic physician should be thoroughly acquainted with this division 
of his subject; and to do this he must enter somewhat extensively into 
the domain of surgery. The remarks of the authors arc generally sound 
and judicious ; they do not require any special notice by us. A very good 
table is given, showing the difference in the appearances of wounds in the 
living and the dead—an important point to the examining physician in 
the case of bodies found dead. 

In the section on Gunshot wounds, the authors enter somewhat into 
detail in their description of fire-arms, ancient and modern, together with 
the flights of bullets and shells; and they invoke the aid of the higher 
mathematics in a somewhat elaborate exposition of the law of projectiles, 
all of which, though very interesting to students in gunnery, will scarcely 
prove as attractive to the forensic physician. 

The remarks on Wounds of Special Regions are judicious and practical, 
and sufficiently comprehensive. The importance of distinguishing between 
compression, of the brain and intoxication is very properly insisted on, and 
the means of diagnosis accurately described. 

We have thus endeavoured to take a survey, although a somewhat hasty 
one, of the different subjects treated of in this very copious work. From 
our remarks it will be gathered that we think highly of the book. It has 
been, w r e believe, carefully and conscientiously prepared ; and although 
there is nothing very original in its pages—the same information being 
obtainable from other standard authors—it, nevertheless, presents the sub¬ 
ject of forensic medicine to the reader in a very attractive form; and it 
cannot fail to be useful to the student and practitioner of this department 
of science. The book is well illustrated by means of several excellent 
chromo-lithographs and numerous wood-cuts. J. J. R. 



